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VESPER BELLS. 
Hark! the low cathedral bells, 
At the gaudy day’s decline, 

Calling the worshippers to prayer; 
Now the sisters leave their cells 


For the blessed virgin’s shrine, 
And sofily breathe their vespers there. 


*Tis the quiet hour of eve, 
When feeling in the heart 
Weaves her softest, holiest spell ! 
Tis the hour alone to grieve — 
The hour for friends to part — 
The hour to bid farewell. 


How soft the music swells 
From yon ancient turret gray, 
Through the quiet ev’ning air: 
Oh! he who hears those bells 

Evil passions cannot sway, 

But his soul shall melt in prayer! A. 

[The following admirable Essay, accompanied by 
a complimentary note, was sent to us by its author, 
one of the most popular magazine writers in London, 
for publication in this journal. ] 

THE LOVE OF RANK AND TITLE 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

Kings and Lords are very great people, no doubt, 
but they are not the only great people in the world. 
Whatever may be the feelings with which the acknow- 
ledged great regard their own greatness, or, by con- 
trast, enjoy it, it is not by them alone that the sensa- 
tion of greatness is felt, or the contrast of rank is 
agreeably perceived. Fielding, in one of his novels, 
prettily points out the several gradations of rank, as 
they rise one above another, from the boy, who gets 
up at six in the morning to brush the shoes of the foot- 
man, who brushes the coat of the gentleman, who 
waits upon my lord, who goes to the minister’s levee, 
who is afterwards closeted with his majesty: and very 
truly does the great novelist remark, that the difference 
of rank is not more strongly felt between any of the 
degrees than the two first named. 

It was accurately remarked by Dr. Knox, in his, 
“ Spirit of Despotism,” that the higher a man’s rank, 
the more homage does he pay to the rank immediately 
above him; it may also be added withequal truth, that 
the lower a man’s rank, withthe greater contempt does 
he look upon those immediately below him, because he 
is chary of the little dignity he happens to possess. I 
think you may perceive something of this in little chil- 
dren, — for instance, in the grave and pompous patron- 
age and protection which a child of four years of age 
bestows on one of only three. Talk of equality and 
of levelling society into one class— go to school, and 
look at the monitors— Ali Pacha was a republican 
compared to one of them. Have not you often ob- 
served, that when you have met with an old school-fel- 
low, you have been astonished to find that he is only a 
year or two older than yourself, whereas your impres- 
sion has been that he was at least five years older? 
The reason for this may be sought for and found in 


|the assumption of superiority which a slight seniority 


| has occasioned. Shakspeare well understood the feel- 
ing of dignity which pervaded the minor aristocracy, 
when he delineated the character of Dogberry. 


| The impatience with which men bear superiority, 
}is but the measure of their own love of rule; and 
| the proud cannot tolerate pride in others, because they 
love to have it all to themselves. I have heard of an 
establishment thrown into the utmost confusion, be- 
cause the master of the house wished all his servants 
to dine at one table. Ten to one the servants were all 
of liberal politics, and abhorred the haughty and exclu- 
But notwith- 
standing all that is said about our pompous aristocra- 
cy, I verily believe that they who exclaim most 
loudly against them, are just as exclusive, if not more 


sive pride of a pompous aristocracy. 





so. What an arbitrary, insulting, tyrannical, and all 





that sort of thing, law was that which was in exist- 
ence many years ago, prohibiting to persons below 


such and such rank the wearing of certain stuffs, or 





silks, or other articles of personal decoration — just as 


if it signified to the state what sort of dress aman wore 
— just as if a man had not a right to wear whatever 





kind of dress he was able to purchase —just as if a 
man could not perform the duties of a good citizen in 





silk and velvet as well as in calamanco or fustian. If, 
| such a law were passed now, all the sheepskins in the | 
kingdom would have meetings, and remonstrances, | 
| and such eloquence !—and then the petitioners, and 
| the remonstrators, and the speech-spouters, would go | 


>! 


Paradise Place, Beelzebub Buildings, and Tabernacle 


home to their respective dwellings in Prospect Row 


Terrace, and wonder at the presumption of their sin- 

gle servant-maid in daring to wear a white gown on | 
| Sunday. 
Rank does not make pride, but pride makes rank, | 
Every body has heard of 

the pride of the cobbler’s dog, who took the wall of a 
All the | 


| bother of rank consists in the double trouble of looking 





and rank regulates pride. 


dust‘cart, and had his brains squeezed out. 


| upwards and downwards; they only have no care of 
| rank, who have no one to look up to, or no one to look 
down upon; hence kings and beggars are much on a 
par as to the feeling of rank-— hence kings and beg- 
gars have that exquisite, unattainable ease of manner, 
| which the rest of the world can never possess. So, in 
some degree, the nobility are tolerably at their ease, 
for the herald’s office settles precedency for them — but 
alas for the minor aristocracy — alas for the undefined 
in dignity — the great unclassed —the multitudinous 
suburban and country town gentry, whose seals and 
tea-spoons abound in griffins and lions rampant! 
Their dignity is always in their way; they do not 
know what to do with it, and they could not live with- 
out it; it is such a ticklish thing, that it is always in 
the way of being hurt, &c., and it is so waspish, that 
it is always giving offence. These are the people who 
look upon the hereditary nobility as dolts, and regard | 
themselves as the whole wisdom and virtue of the na- 
tion ; they call the nobility froth, and the rabble dregs 
— but beer is very flat when it has no froth, and there 
cannot be much substance in it if there be nothing to 


settle down in it as dregs. 

It is amusing to hear some people talk of the aboli- 
tion of rank, of the haughtiness of the nobility, of 
bringing down the pride of the great. Alack-a-day ! 
Amidst all their sense of justice, and feeling of virtu- 


ous indignation, in bringing down the pride of the | 
= ‘ 





vreat, they never think of an equal justice, on the other 
side, in bringing up the humility of the little. There 
is an old saying, “ Pride was not made for man ;” per- 
haps it was made for peacocks— but even they have their 
tails behind them, that they may not have the tempta- 
tion to vanity immediately before their eyes. Be it, 
however, as it may, whether pride was made for man 
or not, he has got it in good abundance; and he had 
better not be in a passion about it, he will never get 
rid of it by such means, either from himself or others ; 
— nor is there any set of men more deeply affected 
by and with it than the minor aristocracy. The folk 
at Almack’s are very select, and so are the folk at 
Camberwell, Peckham, Clapham, Hackney, together 
with all the little genteel people of the little genteel 
towns all over the kingdom. The exquisitely fine gra- 
dations of rank, which prevail among the minor aris- 
tocracy, and the deep feeling and nervous susceptibili- 
ty of dignities and indignities which distinguish this 
class of classes, would puzzle the subtlest herald that 
ever painted on parchment. If by any regular and 
settled principle, an arrangement could be made, so 
that one species of trade should take place of another, 
just in the same manner as a duke takes precedence of 
a marquis, and a marquis ranks higher than an earl, 
there would be some hope of settling the everlasting fer- 
ment of dignity, which now so bemuddles and bothers 
the minor aristocracy. I really do not believe that 
there is so great an imagined distance between the 
highest and the lowest of the peers, as there is be- 
tween one shop-keeper and another in a country 
town; — Ido not take into computation the jealousy of 
trade, but merely the superciliousness of rank, I am not 
very intimate with the House of Lords, but I think it 
possible, that a duke might, by some accident, sit at 
the same table with a baron, aad not find his dignity 
grievously offended; and I do believe it possible, that 
one grocer, or draper, in a country town, from some 
miseroscopic discernment of a disparity of dignity, 
Idy@lagk foul scorn of being brought into social con- 
. to all appearance of the same class, 

Exclusiveness is not peculiar to any one class; we 
are all exclusives, from the peer, who blackballs the 
merchant at a club-house, to the farmer's cook, who 
drives the pigs out of the kitchen with a birch-broom, 
Exclusiveness is a part of man’s nature, and the digni- 
ty with which he resists usurpation in the way of rank 
is but a spice of ambition torule, Curious is the volun- 
tary blindness of men to their own passions, when 
they, who seek for the destruction or abatement of 
rank, seek for it from their own love of rank. The 
eloquent author of the History ofthe Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, flies out, Lremember, into a violent 
and splendid rage with the complimentary and adula- 
tory titles, which prevailed in the decadence of the 
empire, which he is pleased to call ridiculous and un- 
meaning, — yet that same Edward Giblion was a 
hearty Tory, and as good a stickler for rank as any 
man living— nor did he see any great folly or absur- 
dity in the title of Lord Sheffield, which was conferred 
It is curious to observe the 
progress of title and terms of respect —in proportion 


wou 


tact 


on his friend Holroyd. 


| as the terms become common, they cease to be compli- 


mentary, and others must be invented in their room — 
the term fellow is now the language of insult, yet what 
does the word mean but companion, (socius,) equal ? 
—the word master certainly implics superiority, but it 
is now so much out of date, that if a journeyman 
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bricklayer were called upon so to designate his em- 
ployer, he would feel it to be an indignity, and would 
think himself as well entitled to be called master as 
any other man. The term Mister, or Mr., is giving 
way to Esqr.,— and where, after all, is the mighty dif- 
ference between calling a man serene highness, who is 
neither high nor serene, and calling a man your mas- 
ter, and yourself his humble servant, when all the 
world knows that the man is not your master, and 
that you are not his humble servant? It is absolutely 
impossible to get rid of rank. We may abolish titles, 
but we never can abolish the principle from which they 
spring. Itis a pleasant joke to say, that Julius Cesar 
was not called Julius Cesar, Esqr.; and that Cicero 
was not styled Right Reverend—as if the Roman 
people had not as much of the principle of rank and 
exclusiveness as any other set of men. Man is natur- 
ally an aristocratic animal; he cannot get rid of the 
feeling! it will break out anywhere and in all socie- 


ties. Henry VIII. was styled Your grace and Your 
Highness. Majesty was not applied to Kings till the 


reign of James I., and even Protector Cromwell as- 
sumed the name of Highness. 


Natura furca expellas, tamen usque recurret. 


Dz. 


—_—_—- 


[We welcome, and so will our readers, this spark- 
ling poem to our columns. We hope that Noll Ram- 
ble, Gent. will not dream away his life in idleness, and 
permit his pen to remain unemployed. — Ed. L. G.] 


NAPOLEON BEFORE THE GATES OF 
LYONS.* 


A POETIC SKETCH. 
From the Note Book of Noll Ramble, Gent. 


Above the city of the Gauls,t * 

The fleur de lis of France was flying — 
Loud war-notes rang within her walls, 

Of sentry unto sentry crying ; 
The port-fire blazed beside the gun, 

The sabre from its sheath was drawn — ° 
And fierce battalions filing on, 

Foretold of battle’s bloody dawn. @ 


A gallant line, in stern array, 
Of scarr’d and veteran soldiers stand, 
Their tattered flag tells many a day, 
Of fiercest strife in foreign land, — 
Of Egypt’s sands — Italia’s plains — 
Jena and Austerlitz — the snows 
Of Russia ;— all the crimson’d stains 
That glory over conquest throws, 
Upon that banner’s folds were borne, 
As there it waved blood-dyed and torn. 


The brother of a king — before 

These veteran men leapt from his steed — 
“ Soldiers,” he cried, “ must we deplore 

The fate of France again to bleed 
Beneath the lash of him who strove, 

For self, to win his monarch’s throne : 





* Nothing could exceed the consternation of the royal 
family at Paris, when news reached there that Napoleon 
had sailed from Elba. The Duke D’Angoulemé de- 
parted for Bordeaux, Monsieur (afterwards Charles X. ) 
and the Duke of Orleans, with Marechal Macdonald 
and troops, left for Lyons. Napoleon landed at Cannes 
on the first of March, was at Grenoble on the fifth, and 
two days afterwards was before the gates of Lyons. 
The circumstances that follow, as related in the poem 
above, are literally correct—See Hazlitt’s, Scott’s, and 
other lives of Napoleon. 


t Lyons was the ancient capital of the Gauls, 


ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 


Habiliments of Mourning. — It seems singularly in- 
consistent in those who believe the whole disposal of 
God’s providence is just, benevolent, and wise, to 
show grief for the death of a friend by outward habi- 
liments, expressing by them that their loss is to be la- 


Ambition — day god of his love, 
He fights to rule the world alone ; 
He comes again — soldiers, advance ! 


And strike for Bourbon and for France!” 


Forth from the ranks a veteran came — 
His brow was gashed with many a scar, 
And on his breast — the badge of fame — 
Glittered Napoleon’s gift, — the star. 
“We will not fight against our chief; 
We've followed him through many a field; 
*Tis vain to ask from us relief, 
The emperor's arms alone we wield ; 
All other leaders now we shun, 
Our war-cry — vive Napoleon!” 


In vain the leaders of the band — 
Old Marshals gray in battle grown — 
Issue once more their stern command ; 
The cry is, “ Vive Napoleon!” 
The Bourbon springs upon his steed 
Forth from the city gates to fly, 
And, in that hour of bitter need, 
One soldier followed him — to die !t 


A shout is heard upon the walls, 
Old soldiers gaze with eager eyes; 

The Bourbon’s hated banner falls, 
And see — the tricolor arise ; 

Wide ope the gates — they rush without — 
One form behold — shouts fill the air, — 

The little hat and gray surtout — 
Napoteon ! stands there ;— 

No exile now — his form alone 

Hath shook the Bourbon from his throne! 


Need I go on and tell the tale, 
How once again his eagles flew, 
To cease, in battle’s bloody gale, 
Their final flight at Waterloo! 
And he, whose nod had monarchs made, 
And nations gladdened with his smile, 
A lonely outcast, died, betrayed, 
On St. Helena’s rock bound isle. 


CLUB. 


A CHAPTER OF VARIETIES. 


mented. 


Paine.— Paine’s memory would be held in almost 
universal respect but for his detestable theological wri- 


tings. I have learned from the lips of men who were 
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ed religious principle. The most unparalleled cruel- 
ties ever committed in Christendom, were perpetrated 
in France in the time of Henry VI. The best records 
of the melancholy events of that period, may be found 
in Monstrellet, Hollinshed, and Speed. 

Envy. —Envy is the strong characteristic of little 
minds; a truly noble and generous man feels no en- 
mity towards a successful rival. It is related by 
D’Herbelot, of an Arabian king, who reigned at Hi- 
rah, named Noman-al Aouar, that, when his architect 
Sennamar had finished for him a structure of surpass- 
ing magnificence and beacty, he ordered him to be 
thrown from its highest tower, for fear that he might 
build a palace of equal or superior beauty for some 
rival king. 

Painting by words, — The power of a poet to paint 
images and landscapes by words, often by a single 
word, is one of his happiest gifts. Shakspeare has 
many beautiful examples of this art in composition. 
What a fine picture is conveyed by the word sleeps, in 
this line: 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !” 
Southey’s Thalaba is full of these gems — 


“ A broader and broader stream, 
The cormorant stands upon its shoals, 
His black and dripping wings 
Half open’d to the wind.” 
It is not in the power of the painter to represent so 
vivid a scene as that. 
“*'Tis the cool evening hour; 
The tamarind from the dew 
Sheathes its young fruit yet green.” 
One can hardly read these three lines without seeing, 
faintly spread before him in hazy twilight, a vast 
plain of oriental scenery. 

Liberty. — History informs us how easily liberty 
may be acquired, and how difficult, nay, how almost 
impossible it is to be recovered. 

Sympathies. — It is curious to notice the effect of the 
action of human sympathies. Our sense of sympathy 
or pity, may be equally great in various cases, and its 
action in each quite dissimilar. I have been deeply 
affected with reading the history of poor, old, broken- 
hearted Lear—a sympathy, heroical and reverential, 
that sought not to be expressed; and in reading 
Wordsworth’s ballad, “ The Afflictions of Margaret,” 
or Tasso’s story of Olindo and Sophronia, I have been 
affected to tears, and longed for some one to whom I 
could impart the pleasurable sense that overburdened 
me. 

Sunday.— Have been to church, and thought of 
this passage which I have somewhere read, “ Such 
preaching is a hinderance to salvation rather than a 
means of it.” TI once heard a methodist minister, in 
Washington, use this simile,“ As the moon reflects 





his contemporaries, of the astonishing patriotic enthu- 
siasm produced by his political writings ; their testi- 





mony, together with the concurrent evidence of history, 
make it apparent that his pen was hardly less efficient | 
in the cause of freedom, than the sword of Washing- 
ton. He was an important part of a glorious whole | 
— a section in that cycle of events, the consummation | 
of which was the establishment of American liberty. 
Religion, and Civil Wars.— It is a common error 
to attribute the horrors of many civil wars, or, rather, 
the cause of them, to religion, rather than to a pervert- 


+t When Monsieur fled he was accompanied by a sin- 
gle dragoon. Napoleon, when informed of this circum- 
stance, with that magnanimily so conspicuous in his cha- 
racter, sent the dragoon the cross of the legion of honor, 
asavreward for his loyalty. He was aflerwards kilied 





at Ligny, fightung on the side of the alles. 


the light of the invisible sun, so Christ on earth reflect- 
ed the light and glory of the invisible "God.” 
not whether he borrowed it, but it is beautiful exceed- 


A noble Sentiment.— Men who suffer unjustly are 
often inclined to justify unjust actions in themselves. 
| Phocion said, “I had rather be found suffering than 
doing what is unjust.” 


A MOTHER'S LAST GIFT — MY BIBLE 


Gift of my mother when she died, 
I press thee to my heart — 
Unutterably dear was she, 
So, now to me thou art. 


“ Be this thy guide, and when I’m gone,” 
In accents mild she spake, 


I know 
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‘*The father of the fatherless 
My child will not forsake.” 


Oh, mother dear! howe’er thy child 

Has wander’d from thy precepts given. 
Repentance hath in mercy come, 

And trembling hope looks up to heav'n! 


Through faith, that walks among the stars, 
To meet thee, now his only care, 
Among the immortal seraph choir, 
WwW 


ON LEAR, OTHELLO, AND MACBETH. 


BY CHARLES LAMB. 


ho sing the songs of trinmph there. 


a 





To see Lear acted,—to see an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors 
by his daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but 
what is painful and disgusting. We wantto take him 
into shelter and relieve him. That is all the feeling 
which the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But 
the Lear of Shakspeere cannot be acted. The con- 
temptible machinery by which they mimic the storm 
which he goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent 
the horrors of the real elements, than any actor can be 
to represent Lear: they might more easily propose to 

yersonate the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of 

lichael Angelo’s terrible figures. The greatness of 
Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual : 
the explosions of his passion are terrible as a volcano: 
they are storms turning up and disclosing to the bot- 
tom of that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It 
is his mind which is laid bare. ‘This case of flesh and 
blood seems too insignificant to be thought on; even as 
he himself neglects it. On the stage we see nothing 
but corporal infirmities and weakness, the impotence 
of rage; while we read it, we see not Lear, but we are 
Lear,— we are in his mind, we are sustained by a 
grandeur which bafflesthe malice of his daughters and 
storms; in the aberrations of his reason, we discover 
a mighty irregular power of reasoning, immethodized 
from the ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its 
powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will, 
upon the corruptions and abuses of mankind What 
have looks, or tones,to do with that sublime ientifica- 





tion of his age with that of the heavens themselves, when | 
in his reproaches to them for conniving at the injustice | 


of his children, he reminds them, that “they them- 
selves are old.’ 
this? What has the voice or the eye to do with such 
things? But the play is beyond all art, as the tam- 
rings with itshow: it is too hard and stony; it must 
— love-scenes, and a happy ending. It is not 
enough that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as 
a lover too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of 
this Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the 
showmen of the scene, to draw the mighty beast about 
more easily. A happy ending!—as if the living 
martyrdom that Lear had-gone through, the flaying of 
his 
the stage of life the only decorous thing for him. 
he is to live and be happy after, if he could sustain this 
world’s burden after, why all this pudder and prepara- 
tion, — why torment us with all this unnecessary sym- 
pathy? As if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt 
robes and sceptre again, could tempt him to act over 
again his misused station, —as if at his years, and 
with his experience, any thing was left but to die. 
Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on 
the stage. But how many dramatic personages are 
there in Shakspeare, which though more tractable and 
feasible (if I may so speak) than Lear, yet from some 
circumstance, some adjunct to their character, are im- 
proper to be shown to our bodily eyes. Othello for 
instance. Nothing can be more soothing, more flatter- 
ing to the nobler parts of our natures, than to read of 
a young Venetian lady, of highest extraction, through 
the force of love, and from a sense of merit in hin 
whom she loved, laying aside every consideration of 
kindred, and country, and color, and wedding with a 
coal-black Moor— for such he is represented, in the im- 
rfect state of knowledge respecting foreign countries 
in those days, compared with our own, or in compli- 
ance with popular notions, though the Moors are now 
well enough known to be by many shades less unwor- 
thy of a white woman’s fancy) — it is the perfect tri- 
umph of virtue over accidents, of the imagination over 
the senses. She sees Othello’s color in his mind. But 


What gesture shall be ——- to | 


eelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from | 


If | 





upon the stage, when the imagination is no longer the 





ruling faculty, but we are left to our poor unassisted 
senses, I appeal to every one that has seen Othello play- 
ed, whether he did not, op: the contrary, sink Othello’s 
mind in his color ; whether he did not find something ex- 
tremely revolting, in the courtship and wedded caresses 
of Othello and Desdemona: and whether the actual 
sight of the thing did not over-weigh all that beautiful 
compromise which we make in reading;— and the 
reason it should do so is obvious, because there is just 
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About the middle of November, 1838, I was inform- 

ed that a foreigner and his wife, in a state of extreme 

| destitution, oecupied a miserable garret, or, rather, 

| loft, in H; street., The detail of the case was of 

| such a nature as to excite my deepest sympathies, 
| and I hastened to the abode of wretchedness. 

On opening the door of the house, a female present- 





so much reality presented to our senses as to give a | ed herself, of about thirty years of age, of whom I in- 


perception of disagreement, with not enough of belief 
in the internal motives, — all that which is unseen, — | 


to overpower and reconcile the first and obvious preju- 
dices. What we see upon a stage is body and bodily 
action; what we are conscious of in reading, is almost 
exclusively the mind, and its movements: and this I 
think may sufficiently account for the very different, 
sort of delight with which the same play so often af- 
fects us in the reading and the seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those 
characters in Shakspeare which are within the pre- 
cincts of nature, have yet something in them which ap- 
een too exclusively to the imagination, to admit of their 
eing made objects to the senses without suffering a 
change and diminution,--that still stronger the objection 
must lie against representing another line of characters, 


which Shakspeare has introduced to give a wildness | 


and a supernatural elevation to his scenes, as if to re- 
move them still farther from that assimilation t» com- 
mon life in which their excellence is vulgarly sup- 
pose d to exist. 
those terrible beings, the witches in Macbeth, though 
some of the ingredients of their hellish composition sa 
vor of the grotesque, yet is the effect upon us other than 
the most serious and appalling that can be imagined ? 
Do we not feel spell-bound as Macbeth was? 
any mirth accompany a sense of their presence? We 
might as well laugh under a consciousness of the prin- 
ciple of Evil himself being truly and really present with 
us. But attempt to bring these beings on to a stage, and 
you turn them instantly into so many old women, that 
men and children are to laugh at. Contrary to the 
old saying, that “ seeing is believing,” the sight actual- 
ly destroys the faith: and the mirth in which we in- 
dulge at their expense, when we see these creatures 
upon a stage, seems to be a sort of indemnification which 
we make to ourselves for the terror which they put us 
in when reading made them object of behef, when we 
surrendered up our reason to the poet, as children to 
their nurses and their elders; and we laugh at our 
fears, as children who thought they saw something in 


the dark, triumph when the bringing in of a candle dis- | 
For this exposure of 
supernatural agents upon a stage is truly bringing in | 
It is the | 


covers the vanity of their fears. 


a candle to expose their own delusiveness, 
solitary taper and the book that generates a faith in 
these terrors : a ghost by chandelier light, and in good 
company, deceives no spectators,—a ghost that can 
be measured by the eye, and his human dimensions 
made out atleisure. The sight of a well lighted house 
and a well dressed audience, shall arm the most ner- 
vous child against any apprehensions : as Tom Brown 
says of the impenetrable skin of Achilles with his im- 
penetrable armor over it, “ Bully Dawson would have 
fought the Devil with such advantages.” 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM MY NOTE 
BOOK. 
BY PROFESSOR BARBER. 


—_—_ 


In the calamitous periods of 1837 and 1838, the dic- 
tates of humanity and the appeals of friendship fre- 
quently led me into scenes which presented too valu- 
able a moral to be lost. 

If at times they presented a picture of hopeless de- 
spair, grafted on infidelity wrapt in the impervious 
solitude of its own darkened abstractions, at others 
they furnished examples of fortitude scarcely parallel 


ed in the page of history, or assumed in the fictions of | 


romance, 

The following sketch exhibits, in strong colors, the 
consequences attending that blind caco@thes for pro- 
fessions, for which the present age, in England and 
America, is unfortunately distinguished, and the pre- 
carious dependence on literature as a means of sup- 


port. 


When we read the incantations of 


Can | 


quired whether she had a foreigner and his wife as 
inmates. “What, the Englishman and his wife,” 
I replied, “I know not of what country 
| they may be, my business relates rather to their situa- 
| tion than the location of their births.” “ They are up 
| stairs,” continued the hostess, “complete paupers, I 
I wish I was well rid of them ; they are 
a complete nuisance.” “Has the man no employ- 
ment ? perhaps he is sick,” said I. “ He has not been 
out for several days,” said the landlady; “ indeed, I 
believe they have pledged all their clothes, and have 
| nothing left to “ Indeed,” said I, 
|“ will you show me their chamber 7” “Oh yes,” re- 

plied my informant, “ follow me, sir; it is a long 
_ journey into the garret, and I could not afford to let 
| persons from whom I could get nothing have my best 
| rooms.” 


said she. 


| 
| 


assure you. 


appear decent in.” 


Following in the footsteps of my companion, I 
reached the third story, but no human object presented 
itself, when I again inquired what chamber her lod- 
gers occupied. “ No chamber,” said she, “they are 
just above you,” —pointing to an unfinished loft, 
| through the crevices of which I could discern streaks 
of light, refracted by the snow which covered the roof. 

“Is that the abode,” said I, “of human beings ?” 

“Good enough,” said she, “ for such as have no better. 

Listen! he is reading that stuff which no one can 
understand.” T turned my ear in the direction point- 
ed out, and distinetly heard the forlorn inmate reciting 
some verses from Euripides, in their original tongue. 

I quietly ascended the ladder. What a sight burst 
upon my astonished vision! There lay the sufferers ; 
| not even a pallet of straw had been furnished them — 
the bare boards were their bed, and a solitary blanket 
was their only covering. I approached; the suffer- 
laid down the volume of Euripides out of 
had heard him read, and raising himself, en- 
quired to what accident he was indebted for so unex- 
| pected a visit. “The desire to know more of your 
| history, "said I, “ and to offer you that assistance which 

in like circumstances I should expect in your country.” 
| “I thank you, sir,” said the youthful stranger, “ 1 had 
| began to think that humanity dere had neither temple 
nor worshippers; but I find her home is the universe.” 
“T will walk down stairs and wait for you,” said I, 
seeing that his wife had scarcely finished her meagre 
| toilet. 
' 


i“ 
| ing 


| which 








In a few moments, H., for such was his name, fol- 
lowed me to the lower apartment of the house. A 
more intellectual countenance I never beheld; it bore 
the impress of brighter fortunes and of withered hopes. 
“ May I inquire,” said I, “ the cause which has redu- 
ced aman of letters to a condition so melancholy as 
yours appears to be at this moment, my dear sir 7” 
Pate The ardent affection of an honored though mis- 
| taken parent,” replied H. “© It 
| of letters that Lowe my poverty 


is to the attainment 
Had I been a me- 
chanic ora farmer, I could have found a market for my 
produce; but the market of literature is glutted — the 
venders have long since quadrupled the purchasers of 
the material 

“Tam the son of a clergyman, a graduate of Caius 
college, Cambridge, the heir to — wretchedness; but 
it cannot last long — existence trembles on her utmost 
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verge — the dim vista of the future is before me —the 
altar is prepared — the faggots are lighted —the victim 
for the sacrifice is—ready.” At the conclusion of 
this speech, the countenance of H. became suffused 
with intense excitement, the eye reddened, and I quick- 
ly perceived that his intellect had sustained a severe 
shock. “You have an amiable wife to protect,” 
I, “ for whose sake you must exert all your energies.” 
“Energy!” repeated H.,“ have I not shown it ? have I 
not triumphed over the demon of famine, and grappled 
with the angel ofdeath? Sir,” said he, in a voice of 
great exhaustion, “ these lips have not tasted food for 


said 





three days. I insisted upon Emily’s eating the last mor- 
sel which misery furnished.” I endeavored to calm the 


violent agitation which seemed to be rapidly exhausting | 
H., by assuring him that his affairs would become more | eternal calm he finds himself. The health of the eye 


favorable. “I thank you— it is kind,” said he; “ but | 
the work has been effected,” laying his hand upon his | 
heart; “ my doom is fixed; — with Aeschylus I have 
lived on the luxuries of literature, and, like him, shall | 
perish amid the wrecks of disappointed ambition. 
You will, my dear sir, see that Emily is sent to Eng- 
land ; will you not promise me this kindness?’ “T} 
will,” replied I, “should circumstances render its ful- 

H. 


You are deceived ; | 


filment necessary; but I hope better things.” 
shook his head, smiled, and said, “ 
the officiating priest at the altar is omnipotent, but the | 
temple rocks on its foundation.” Finding that rag 
highly gifted young man, who had, ineffectually, 

sought every kind of employment, was desirous of see- 
ing his relatives, as he expressed it, “ before the last 
glimmer of the taper sunk in the socket 
passage for himself and wife to England. Upon the re- 
turn of the vessel, I found the forebodings of poor H. 
had been verified ; a cough, followed by hectic fever and 
profuse night perspirations, terminated his existence 
within sight of his native land. A letter of condolence 
to his parents had been drawn up by the passengers 
and captain, expressing their deep regret at the loss of | 
their highly gifted companion, and their assurance 
that his last moments were brightened by the prospects 
of enduring felicity. Sic transit. 








,’ TL procured a | 
} 











NATURE.—CHAPTER II 
BEAUTY. 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


A nobler want of man is served by nature, namely, 
the love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the word yoepos, beauty. 
Such is the constitution of all things, or such the plas- 
tic power of the human eye, that the primary forms, 
as the sky, the mountain, the tree, the animal, give us 
adelight in and for owrselves ; a pleasure arising from 
outline, color, motion, and grouping. This seems 
partly owing to the eye itself. ‘The eye is the best of 
artists. By the mutual action of its structure and of 
the laws of light, perspective is produced, which inte- 
grates every mass of objects, of what character soever, 
into a well colored and shaded globe, so that where 
the particular objects are mean and unaffecting, the 
landscape which they compose is round and symme- 
trical. And asthe eye is the best composer, so light 
is the first of painters. There is no object so foul that 
intense light will not make beautiful. And the stimu- 
lus it affords to the sense, and a sort of infinitude 
which it hath, like space and time, make all matter 
gay. Even the corpse hath its own beauty. But be- 
side this general grace diffused over nature, almost all 
the individual forms are agreeable to the eye, as is 
proved by our endless imitation of some of them; as 





| benefit. 





the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, the wheat-ear, the 








egg, the wings and forms of most birds, the lion’s 
claw, the serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, 
clouds, buds, leaves, and the forms of many trees, as 
the palm. 

For better consideration, we may distribute the as- 
pects of beauty in a threefold manner. 

First, the simple perception of natural forms is a de- 
light. 
ture, is so needful to man, that, in its lowest functions, 
it seems to lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. 
To the body and mind which have been cramped by 
noxious work or company, nature is medicinal, and 
restores their tone. The tradesman, the attorney, 
eomes out of the din and craft of the street, and sees 
the sky and the woods, and is a man again. 


The influence of the forms and actions in na- 


In their 


We are never tired so 
long as we can see far enough. 


seems to demand a horizon. 


But in other hours, nature satisfies the soul purely 
by its loveliness, and without any mixture of corporeal 
Ihave seen the spectacle of morning from 
the hill-top over against my house, from daybreak to 
sunrise, With emotions which an angel might share. 
The long slender bars of cloud float, like fishes, in the 
sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I 
look out into that silent sea. I seem to partake its ra- 
pid transformations ; the active enchantment reaches 
my dust, and I dilate and conspire with the morning 
wind. How does nature deify us with a few and 
Give me health and a day, and I 
The 
the sunset and moonrise my 
Paphos, and unimaginable realms of faérie; broad 
noon shall be my England of the senses and the un- 
derstanding ; the night shali be my Germany of mys- 
tic philosophy and dreams. 


cheap elements ! 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. 
dawn is my Assyria ; 


Not less excellent, except for our less susceptibility 
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with yellow butterflies in continual motion. Art can- 
not rival this pomp of purple and gold. Indeed, the 
river is a perpetual gala, and boasts each month a new 
ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as 
beauty, is the least part. The shows of day, the dewy 
morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, 
stars, moonlight, shadows in still water, and the like, 
if too eagerly hunted, become shows merely, and mock 
us with their unreality. Go out of the house to see the 
moon, and it is mere tinsel; it will not please as 
when its light shines upon your necessary journey. 
The beauty that shimpers in the yellow afternoons of 
October, Go forth to find it, 
and it is gone: ‘tis only a mirage as you look from the 
windows of diligence. 


who ever could clutch it? 


A DOMESTIC PICTURE. 


A mother by the fire I see, 

A laughing prattler on her knee, 
The long winter hours beguiling ; 
With his sweet and playful smiling, 
Provoking many a fond caress, 

Of over-yearning tenderness, 

From that heart-delighted mother : — 
One my wife — my child the other. 


Oh, long may I these joys retain ! 
Oh may, 
The light of my domestic hearth, 


undimm’d, for me remain, 


Till life's departing even! 
I could not ask for more on earth, 
Nor hope for more in heaven ! 


EXTRACTS FROM FULLER, 
THE OLD CHURCH HISTORIAN 
Collected for the New York Literary Gazette. 
Buraing of Wickliffe’s Bodu, A. D.1423.—Hitherto 





in the afternoon, was the charm, last evening, of a Ja- 
nuary sunset. The western clouds divided and sub- 
divided themselves into pink flakes, modulated with | 
tints of unspeakable softness; and the air had so 
much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to come 
within doors. What was it that nature would say 1| 
Was there no meaning in the live repose of the valley 
behind the mill, and which Homer or Shakspeare 
could not re-form for me in words? The leafless 
trees become spires of flame in the sunset, with the | 
blue east for their background; and the stars of the | 
dead calices of flowers, and every withered stem and | 

stubble rimed with frost, contribute something to the | 
mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country 
landscape is pleasant only half the year. 1 please 
myself with observing the graces of the winter scene- 
ry, and believe that we are as much touched by it as 
by the genial influences of summer. To the attentive 
eye, each moment of the year has its own beauty, and | 
in the same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture which 
was never seen before, and which shall never be seen 
again. The heavens change every moment, and re- 
flect their glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The 
state of the crop in the surrounding farms alters the 
expression of the earth from week to week. The suc- 
cession of native plants in the pastures and road sides, 
which make the silent clock by which time tells the 
summer hours, will make even the divisions of the day 
observable to a keen observer. The tribes of birds and 
insects, like the plants, punctual to their time, follow 
each other, and the year has room for all. By water- 
courses, the variety is greater. In July, the blue pon- 


| 


the corpse of John Wickliffe had quietly slept in his 
grave about forty-one years after his death, till his 
| body was reduced to bones—almost to dust. For 
| though the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, where 
| he was interred, hath not so quick a digestion with 
the earth of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twe nty- 
four hours, yet such the appetite thereof, and all other 

English graves, to leave small reversions of a body 
after so many years. But now such the spleen of the 
Council of Constance, as they not only cursed his me- 
mory as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered that 
his bones (with this charitable caution, — if it may be 
discerned from the bodies of other faithful people) be 
taken out of the ground, and thrown far off from any 
Christian burial. In obedience hereunto, Richard Fle- 
ming sent his officers (vultures with a quick sight scent 
at a dead carcass) to ungrave him. Accordingly, to 
Lutterworth they come, take what was left out of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into 
Swift, a neighboring brook running hard by. Thus, 
this brook has conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into 
the Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, then into the 
main ocean ; and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the em- 
blem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over. 

Horses.— These are men’s wings, wherewith they 
make such speed. A generous creature a horse is, 
| sensible in some sort of honor, and made most hand- 
some by that which deforms men most — pride. 

Mortality.— To smell of fresh earth is wholesome 
for the body, no less are thoughts of mortality cordial 
to the soul. 

Negroes.— The image of God cut in ebony. 





tederia, or pickerel weed, blooms in large beds in the 
shallow parts of our own pleasant river, and swarms 


Judges in Capital Cases.— O \et him take heed how 
| he strikes, that hath a dead hand, 
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Infants’ Smiles. — Some, admiring what motives to 
mirth infants meet with in their silent, solitary smiles, 
have resolved, how truly I know not, that then they 
converse with angels; as indeed such cannot among 
mortals find any fitter companions. 

Pyramids. — The pyramids themselves, doting with 
age, have forgotten the names of their founders. 

St. Monica. — Drawing near her death, she sent 
most pious thoughts as harbingers to heaven, and her 
soul saw a glimpse of happiness through the chinks of 
her sickness-broken body. 

A Good Widow. — If she can speak but little good 
of him, [her dead husband,] she speaks but little of 
him. So handsomely folding up her discourse, that 
his virtues are shown outwards, and his vices wrap- 
ped up in silence; as counting it barbarism to throw 
dirt on his memory who hath mould cast on his body. 

Deformed Children.— This partiality is tyranny, 
when parents despise those that are deformed; enough 
to break those whom God had bowed before. 

Wat Tyler.— A misogrammatist ; if a good Greek 
word may be given to so barbarous a rebel, 

Henry de Essex. — He is too well known in our En- 
glish chronicles, being Baron of Raleigh, in Essex, 
and hereditary standard bearer of England. It hap- 
pened in the reign of this king, [Henry IL.,] there was 
a fierce battle fought in Flintshire, at Coleshall, be- 
tween the English and Welsh, wherein this Henry de 
Essex animum el signum simul abjecit, betwixt traitor 
and coward, cast away both his courage and banner 
together, occasioning a great overthrow of English. 
But he that had the baseness to do, kad the boldness 
to deny the doing of so foul a fact, until he was chal- 
lenged in combat by Robert de Momford, a knight, 
eye-witness thereof, and by him overcome in a duel. 
Whereupon his large inheritance was confiscated to 
the king, and he himself, partly thrust, partly going 
into a convent, hid his head in a cowl; under which, 
betwixt shame and sanctity, Ae blushed out the remain- 
der of his life. 





TO MY MOTHER. 


BY JOSEPHINE DE HAVERLAIDE. 


I miss thee wheresoe’er I stray, 
Whatever varied path pursue — 
Amid the young, amid the gay, 
My thoughts are centred still in you; 
And ne’er this joy can cease to bless — 
To feel I ne’er can love thee less. 


Mother! in thy maternal pride, 
I miss thy peaceful look of love, 
The guardian form has left my side, 
Of her who still too kind did prove — 
For never did that fond one tell, 
That she had loved me, but too well ! 


I miss thee at the breaking day, 
I miss thee ‘neath noon’s sultry power; 
And when the sunbeam’s latest ray 
Foretells the twilight’s holy hour, 
Then doth my heart, in silence, tell 
How much it loves, but not how well! 


I miss thee in the silent night, 
When angels starry vigils keep; 

When moonbeams bathe the earth in light, 
I oft in fond remembrance weep ; 

And sigh for thee, far, far away, 

Dear mother, whom I love alway! 


I miss thy deep compassioned gaze, 
The look that told thy love for me— 





I miss thy gentle words of praise — 

Thy heart-felt prayers, on bended knee, 
To God, to keep all undefiled, 
From sin, through life, thy wayward child. 


I miss thee from my lonely bed, 

When o’er my mind dark visions rash — 
I miss thee wheresoe’er I tread, 

And burning tear-drops often gush — 
Then comes the strength of mem’ry’s spell, 
I feel what words might never tell. 


I miss thee, oh my mother! when 

Sickness my languid form doth press, 
Nerveless I sink, dear mother; then 

I need thy care, thy fond caress — 
Thou kind protector, more than friend, 
That with my grief couldst pleasure blend. 


I miss thee when a stranger's gaze 

Bends coldly on thy sorrowing child, 
But still in fashion’s giddy maze, 

And in the forest’s deepest wild, 
There’s something says, the hour will come 
When thon shalt fold me to thy heart, 

F’en in my childhood’s home. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA 


OF DOCTOR ZABDIEL BOYLSTONE, OF BOSTON, F. R. 8. 


By one of his Descendants, 

Doctor Boylstone was born at Brookline, near Bos- 
ton, in the year 1684, of respectable English parents, 
who gave him a good education, and then placed him 
with Dr. Cutler, an eminent physician and surgeon in 
Boston, under whom he made such proficiency as 
brought him into society with great advantage. 

He arrived soon at distinction in his profession, and 
fortune. He was distin- 
guished for his skill, humanity, and kindness and at- 
tention to his patients, 


accumulated a handsome 


But without something more than these, he would 
not have merited, perhaps, the biographical distinction 
which is now paid him. He would have been honor- 
ed and beloved as other good men of his profession are, 
but his name would, in a few years, have been forgot- 
ten and unknown. 

In the year 1721, the small pox prevailed in Boston. 
This distemper had always been fatal, like the plague, 
to great numbers, and was therefore viewed as an ob- 
ject of the utmost horror. The celebrated Doctor Cot- 
ton Mather, who, with many weaknesses, possessed 
much knowledge, with great humanity, happened to 
meet, in the report of Philosophical Transactions in 
London, with an account of the method of inoculation 
used in Turkey. This account he sent to Doctor Boy!- 
stone, accompanied by the following letter, hinting to 
the Doctor the propriety of adopting this practice ; 

* June 2A, 1721. 

“ Sir, 

“You are many ways endeared unto me, but by 
nothing more than the very much good which a gra- 
cious God employs you and honors you to do to a 
miserable world. I design it as a testimony of my re- 
spect and esteem, that I now lay before you the most 
that I know (and all that was ever published in the 
world) concerning a matter, which I have been an oc 
casion of its being pretty much talked about. If, upon 
mature deliberation, you should think it desirable to be 
proceeded in, it may save many lives that we set great 
value on. But if it be not approved of, still you have 
the pleasure of knowing exactly what is done in other 
places. 


The gentlemen, my two authors, are not yet iuform- 


ed, that among the —-[illegible] —— ‘tis no rare 
thing for a whole company, of a dozen together, to go 
to a person sick of the small pox, and prick his pustules, 
and inoculate the humor, even no more than the back 
of one hand, and go home, and be a little ill, and have 
a few, and be safe all the rest of their days. Of this I 
have in my neighborhood a competent number of living 
witnesses, 

But see, think, judge; do as the Lord our healer 
shall direct you; and pardon this freedom of, Sir, 

Your hearty friend and servant, 
C. MATHER. 

Dr. Boylstone.” 

Such a proposal merited very close consideration, 
and required a high degree of steady fortitude to earry 
it into execution. It was a new practice, never intro- 
duced before into America, nor, as he knew, into Eu- 
rope. He might expect the envy of his own profession, 
and the censure of the world in general. The prac- 
tice might be unsuccessful, and this would bring upon 
him the charge of having sported with human life, and 
sacrificed it to his curiosity, or a worse motive. 

Still the practice appeared to him so rational, and he 
conceived it would be so beneficial to mankind, that he 
He began the practice 
in his own family, and inoculated some of his children 
and servants. The experiment succeeded happily, and 


determined to venture upon it. 


realized his hopes. He then enlarged his practice, and 
inoculated in Boston, and the neighboring towns, two 


hundred and forty-seven persons, in the year 1721, and 





thirty-nine were 
| inoculated by other physicians, in the whole amount- 
ing to two hundred and eighty-six, of which number 
This demonstrated the utility 
| of the practice beyond dispute, and tended to introduce 
| it into Europe as well as America. 


in the beginning of the year 1722; 


no more than six died. 


It is difficult to deseribe the virulent opposition which 
Dr. Boylstone experienced upon this occasion, The 
greater part of the physicians in the town, and those 





| of most eminence, reprobated inoculation in the strong- 
jest terms. Dr, Douglass placed himself at the head of 
| this opposition, and hesitated not to use any weapons, 

This 
| man leftno method untried to load Dr. Boylstone with 
obloquy, and prevent the success of his practice. Re- 
ligious persecutions, the most violent and most difficult 
to be eradicated from the human heart of any which 
infest it, were called into play on this occasion; but, to 
the honor of the clergy of that day, be it spoken, they 
uniformly supported and assisted, by their public and 
They could 
not, however, preventa high fermentation in the minds 
of many, and to such a pitch were Yage and prejudice 
raised, as that a lighted grenade was thrown into the 
chamber of a young man under inoculation, and his 
life, with those of his attendants, would have been lost, 
had notthe fuse been stricken off in its passage through 
the window. 


| lawful or unlawful, to destroy his antagonist. 


private influence, this excellent practice, 


It certainly required a cool and determined spirit to 
combat with such opposition ; but this coolness and de- 
termination Dr, Boylstone possessed naturally ; he was 
also a man of piety; he believed himself to be in the 
way of his duty, and, therefore, cheerfully trusted in 
God. His family trembled when he left his house, for 
fear that he should be sacrificed by the mob. 

Some attempts were made in England, in the year 
1721, to introduce inoculation there, ‘The experiment 
was tried upon eleven persons, (all of whom were con- 
victs, under sentence of death,) but how it succeeded, 
I do not recollect. But when Dr, Boylstone’s account 
of his practice in this country, and its success, was pub- 





lished, it confirmed Dr, Meade and Sir Hans Sloane 
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in the good opinion which they had begun to entertain 
of it. The same account encouraged the inoculation 
of the princesses Amelia and Caroline, daughters of 
George I1., which gave a sanction to it in England. 
Had Dr. Boylstone then taken a voyage to England, 
the honor of attending them, on that occasion, would 
have been granted him. 

However, his visit to England, which took place in 
1725 or 1726, was attended with every honorary dis- 
tinction which he wished. He was chosen a member 
of the Royal Society, and enjoyed the intimacy and 
friendship of the most distinguished characters in the 
nation; among whom he used to mention, with great 
affection and regard, the celebrated Dr. Watts, with 
whom he afterwards corresponded, and from whom he 
received the following letter: 


*Sir,—I am sorry to hear the account your son 
gives me of your indisposition, and confinement to your 
house. Such a genius is suited to doextensive service 
in the world ; but the Great Author of every gift, some- 
times teaches his favorites a peculiar self-denial, by such 
restraints — and we learn obedience by the things that 
we suffer, as our blessed Lord did. ‘The inoculation 
was a glorious and successful retreat, or, if you will, 
a victory over the powers of death in Boston, where it 
was first practised under your conduct. It has not 
been so happy among us in England, nor do I find it 
has been equally happy in New England since; but the 
want of conduct inthe undertakers may be a consider- 
able cause of it. May the Almighty restore your 
health, in order to save mankind —to employ more 
years in a work of piety and preparation for heaven. 
Sickness and death are your professed adversaries. 
May our great Saviour make you superior to them in 
your person and in your patients. May your hopeful 
and ingenious son live to be the comfort ef your grow- 
ing years, and a blessing to the world. Aimen. This 
is the hearty desire of, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
I. WATTS. 

Newington, near London, April 25, 1735.” 

After his return to this country, Dr. Boylstone con- 
tinued at the head of his profession, and engaged in a 
number of literary pursuits. His communications to the 
Royal Society were received with great favor, and 
elicited the warmest praise from Sir Hans Sloane. 

At length he grew so disabled by age and disease, 
that he chose to retire to his patrimonial estate, at 
Brookline. There he passed his last days, in the dig- 
nity which ever accompanies those who have acted 
their part well in life. He had the pleasure of seeing 
inoculation universally practised, and of knowing that 
he was considered a benefactor to mankind. He died, 
full of years and honor, June 2, 1766, and was interred 
in the family vault in Brookline. A street in Boston 
has been named in honor of him, and other marks of re- 
spect have been paid to his memory, by the people of 
his native state. Tremont. 
ASPIRATIONS OF MIND. 

BY REV, ORVILLE DEWEY. 


Fix thine eye upon a star, in the infinite distance and 
depth of heaven. What beam is that which visiteth 
thee from far? IfI were to pause now, for the brief 
space of only eight minutes, a ray from the sun would, 
in that brief interval, have traversed about an hundred 
millions of miles to reach us! What beam, then, is 
that which visiteth thee from far, far beyond the pre- 
cinets of solar day ? Through the slow revolutions of 

ears— I speak the astronomical fact ;—for aught thou 

nowest, before thou wast created — I speak the astro- 
nomical doubt ; — for aught thou knowest, before the 
world was created, that ray of light left its native 





——e 


sphere, and, through distances awful and inconceiva- 
ie — deena the silent lapse and slow revolution of 
years unknown, that ray of light has been travelling 
onward and onward, till it has fallen upon thy poor 
weak sense. Now follow it back, cathe lan of its im- 
measurable progress, to its original sphere, its home, 
which it hath left to teach thee; and does thy mind 
stop there? no: nor there, nor any where does it stop, 
but beyond, and beyond, to infinity, to eternity, it wan- 
ders: and can that mind say that it is “ well enough” 
in a little earthly comfort, and a few worldly posses- 
sions ? Can the soul, that spans the universe, and mea- 
sures ages, be content with a grain of sand upon this 
shore of time? No: hold thou the measureless ocean in 
the hollow of thy hand, and then mayest thou curb the 
swellings of thought, passion, and desire, to that narrow 
compass. Garner up the treasures of infinite worlds 
in thy coffer, and then mayest thou lock up in that 
coffer the affections that are expanding to the grasp of 
infinity. No, mistaken soul! thine eye spans the arch 
of heaven— thy soaring thought rises to the eternal 
stars; thine aim must be broad and boundless as those 
pathways of heaven. As surely as thou livest, thou 
must live religiously, virtuously, wisely. Life is an 
argument for piety. Sense is a good guide to faith. 
Time should bear our thoughts, as it is bearing our 
souls, to eternity ! 


EMS OF LITERATURE. 
TRUE LOVE DEFINED. 


BY BEN JONSON, 


My end is lost in loving of a face, 

An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot, or other part, 
Whose all is but a statue if the mind 

Move not, which only can make the return. 
The end of love is, to have two made one 

In will, and in affection, that the minds 

Be first inoculated, not the bodies. 

The body’s love is frail, subject to change, 
And alters still with it. The mind’s is firm, 
One and the same, proceedeth first from weighing, 
And well examining what is fair and good; 
Then what is like in reason, fit in manners; 
That breeds good will; good will, desire of union. 
So knowlecge first begets benevolence, 
Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love : 
And where it starts or steps aside from this, 

It is a mere degenerous appetite, 

A lost, oblique, deprav’d affection, 

And bears no mark or character of love. 

Nor do they trespass within bounds of pardon, 
That giving way and license to their love, 
Divest him of his noblest ornaments, 

Which are his modesty and shamefac’dness ; 
Aud so they do, that have unfit designs 

Upon the parties they pretend to love. 

For what’s more monstrous, more a prodigy, 
Than to hear me protest truth and affection 
Unto a person that I would dishonor ? 

And what’s a more dishonor, than defacing 
Another’s good with forfeiting mine own, 

And drawing on a fellowship of sin ? 

From note of which though for a while we may 
Be both kept safe, yet the conscience 

Cannot be cleansed. For what was hitherto 
Called by the name of love, becomes destroy’d ; 
Then, with ihe fact, the innocency lost, 

The ’bating of affection soon will follow ; 

And love is never true that is not lasting : 

No more than love can pure and perfect be, 
That entertains more than one object. 


LUCY. 
BY WORDSWORTH. 
Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘‘ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 
This Child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 
“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle and restrain. 
“ She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 








Or up the mountain springs ; 


And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 
“ The floating Clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the Storm, 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear, 
fn many a secret place, 
Where Rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 
“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughis to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live, 
Here in this happy Dell.” 
Thus Nature spake. The work was done — 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never mere will be. 





EPITAPH. 


Under this cold marble stone, 

Sleep the sad remains of one, 

Who, when alive, by few or none 

Was lov’d, as lov’d she might have been, 
If she prosp’rous days had seen, 

Or had thriving been, I ween. 

Only this cold funeral stone 

Tells she was beloved by one, 

Who on the marble graves his moan. 


Impressions of Travelin Egypt and Arabia Petrea. 
By Alexander Dumas. Translated from the French 
by a Lady of New York. New York: John S. 
Taylor. 

The many excellent works recently published on 
Egypt, have made American readers almost as well 
acquainted with that country, as with their native 
land. We have read Dumas’ entertaining book with 
much pleasure, The fair translator (Mrs. E. 8. Gould) 
has displayed ability and taste in rendering the work 
into English. Happening to have a French edition 
by us, we have compared it with the translated copy ; 
many tedious details have been entirely omitted by 
Mrs. Gould, nor has she always translated literally — 
yet the reader is rather a gainer by this. The work is 
neatly printed and bound in Parisian manner, and 
should meet, as we doubt not it will, with a very exten- 
sive circulation. Without further remarks we proceed 
to extract as much entertaining matter as we can make 
room for. 


“ Pompey’s Pillar is a shaft of marble, surmounted 
with a Corinthian capital, and resting on a solid ma- 
sonry composed of ancient ruins and Egyptian frag- 
ments. The name it bears, and which has ames given 
to it by modern travellers, has no connextion with its 
origin. Indeed, if we may credit the Greek inscrip- 
tion, this monument is no older than the time of Dio- 
clesian. Ithas a slight inclination to the South. The 
capital and base have never been finished. I did not 
measure its height ; but it is loftier by two thirds than 
the palm-trees around it. 

“ Cleopatra’s Needles, of which one (as I before re- 
marked) has fallen, are obelisks of red granite, having 
three columns of hieroglyphics on each side. Pharao 
Meris, a thousand years before the Christain era, 
drew them, as from a casket, out of the quarries in the 
Lybian mountains, and placed them before the Temple 
of the Sun, at Memphis. Alexandria coveted them 
from Memphis; and Cleopatra, disregarding the re- 
monstrances of the superannuated crone, took them 
from her as jewels she was no longer handsome enough 
to possess. The antique thimbles, which served for 
the base of these obelisks, still remain; they rest on 
socles of three steps, are of Greco-Romanic construc- 
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tion, and confirm the architectural date of the received 
tradition, which affirms that their second erection oc- 
curred about forty years before Curis. 


Slave Bazaars at Cairo. — “ As a conclusion to our 
day’s journey, we went to the bazaars of female slaves. 
The building which encloses them, is divided into 
miserable square courts, having cages ranged around 
the walls: these courts are divided by a partition. 
The lower story is a little the most comfortable, and is 
reserved for slaves of high value. 

The unfortunate beings were entirely destitute of 
clothing. They were assorted by color, nation, and 
age. Jewesses were here, with large black eyes, straight 
noses, and serious faces; Arabians, of a swarthy hue, 
with golden bands on their limbs ; Nubians, with hair 
of remarkable fineness and luxuriance, and young 
Greeks, from Scio, Naxos, and Milo: among these 
latter was a child, full of grace and-beauty; I inquired 
the price demanded for her, and received for answer, 
three hundred franes. 

These slaves all assume a cheerful countenance, for, 
horribly fed by their owners, and beaten for the least 
fault on their own part, or the least caprice on the part 
of their masters, no condition is worse for them than 
to remain unsold, and they, naturally enough, use 
every exertion to render themselves agreeable vo visit- 
ers, that they may be induced to purchase them.” 





Spread of the Catholic Religion in Great Britain. — 
We believe that it is generally supposed, in this coun- 
try, that the Catholic Religion, if not actually declining 
in England, is, at least, progressing slowly; on the 
contrary, the influence of the Church of Rome is grow- 
ing very rapidly there, and making innumerable con- 
verts to her faith. In proof of which, we state, on the 
authority of the Laity’s Directories, that the whole 
number of Catholic Chapels in England and Wales, in 
1824, was 357; in the beginning of 1839, they had in- 
creased to 453. _In Lancashire alone, there are 90 
Chapels, and in Yorkshire, 52. In Scotland, during 
the last ten years, there have been built 28 new Catho- 
lic Chapels. In Great Britain there are 10 Catholic 
Colleges, 19 Nunneries, and innumerable papal semi- 
naries. 

The article from which we gather the most of the 
above, appears in Frazer’s Magazine of last month, 
and is, in many respects, a very able paper, but dis- 
figured and disgraced by the vilest and most rancor- 
ous party spirit, and exhibiting a total want of Chris- 
tian feeling, or of that charity, (which is but another 
word for love,) so frequently commended in Holy 
Scriptures. In proof of what we here assert, we will 
make a short extract: 

“In order that the eye, the organ of irresistible assu- 
rance, may be impressed with the domestic spread of 
the Romish superstitiop, we have presented the reader 
with a map of Great46ritain, whereon he may painful- 
ly contemplate the moral ulcerations which the Church 
of Rome has made upon the bosom of our native coun- 
try. The festering spectacle indicates blame and guilt 
somewhere. And not a little of that blame is compress- 
ed in the apathy and unbelief of Protestants, on this 
momentous subject. But surely it is not too late to 
begin the patriotic and Christian work, not only of 
arresting the spread of disease, but of neutralizing its 
virus also. uther hoped, amidst almost universal 
Romanism ; and, doubtless, there are Luthers in the 
— day, who, fearless of all frowns, and unbiassed 

y earthly prospects, will stand forth in the presence 
of Luther's God, the undoubted champions of Protes- 
tant Christianity. We know there are many, but we 
long to see thousands more. Penetrated by a sense of 
the peril and exigencies of the times, we shall ever be 
ready to encourage and to aid them.” 

We do not belong to the Church of Rome, but we 
pity a man who could suppose he was doing Gad ser- 
vice, by such a vindictive ebullition as this. 





The Globe Hotel. — Although it is our duty only to 
cater for the mental appetites of our readers, we are 








led, by visiting Mr. Blancard’s magnificent hotel, to 
tell them where the desires of their palates, however 
fastidious, may be fully satisfied. Without dispa- 
ragement to the many excellent hotels in our city, we 
hazard nothing in saying, that Mr. Blancard’s is the 
finest, the most recherche establishment of the sort in 
the United States. The rooms and furniture are 
magnificent — the floors of tesselated marble. It will 
be opened for the public on the Ist May. Mr. Blan- 
card’s admirable management of the old Globe Hotel, 
opposite, is a sufficient guarantee that the new estab- 
lishment will be faultlessly conducted. Those who 
are in the habit of dining at the Globe, must have ob 
served the exccllence of the fare, the appointments of 
the table, and the attendance ; — in these particulars, 
the Globe has ever stood pre-eminent, 


Original Articles — There is much quackery preva- 
lent relative to original matler, as if that which has 
never before been read or heard of were not original 
A Mr. Feeblewit honors us week- 
ly with a visit, and never fails to advise us to make no 
extracts. We know Mr. Feeblewit well, and are con- 
fident we never published a line in our columys which 
We have on hand 


unpublished articles enough to fill three or four num- 


to him who reads it. 


to him was not entirely original. 


bers, and of excellent quality too, which we have 
bought from several writers, and shall use at discre- 
tion. Many, indeed the greater part of the extracts 
which have appeared in our pages, from old authors, 
were copied from original editions and manuscripts in 
libraries in England, and from some rare works in our 
possession, which we know have never been reprinted, 
Whether the 
extracts which we have thus far made are not as good, 


and cannot be obtained in this country. 


and generally as original, as the best writings of the 
day, we leave for our intelligent readers to say. 

London in 1838. S. Colman, 8 Astor House. — A 
very neat and pretty volume, and an almost indispen- 
sable companion for those who are about to visit Lon- 
don for the first time. The pedestrian in that great 
metropolis, with this little book in his hand, will be 
reminded, as he passes No. 7 Craven Hill, that Dr. 
Franklin once lived there — No. 33 Cock lane was the 
residence of the famous Cock Lane ghost —In Ivy 
Lane is Dolly’s Chop-house, celebrated in the Tatler 
— At No. 14 Newman street, resided Benjamin West 
—At8 Old Jewry, lived Porson—In Green Arbor 
Court, Goldsmith wrote his “ Vicar of Wakefield” — 
Opposite St. Clement’s burial ground, is the tomb of 
Joseph Miller, Esquire — etc., ete. 





Fugitive Poems of William Marsh, Esquire. — The 
lovers of native talent will be pleased to hear that Mr 
Marsh is preparing his fugitive poems for the press 


Retzsch’s Game of Life. — We have had an original 
copy of this wonderful work, the chef-d’@uvre of the 
great German artist, in the hands of the engraver for 
some time. When finished, it will embellish a number 
of the Literary Gazette. It is a work, containing so 
many figures, that it requires a long time to finish pro- 
perly. We hope to be able to present it to our readers 
during the present month. It will, perhaps, not be ex- 
aggerating to say, that this is, or will be, as valuable a 
picture as ever appeared in an American periodical. 





Those of our subscribers who intend to remove from 
their present places of residence on the first of May, 
will please give notice, at our office, where they will 
have their papers left after that date, 
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To the Publishers of the Writings of Boz.— A steel 
plate, bearing a finely engraved head of Boz, for sale at 
the office of this paper. 

: - —== == 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre.— Ernest Maltravers has been pro- 
duced in excellent style, Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Hamblin 
sustaining the two principal characters. This drama, 
as represented at the Park, is highly interesting. The 
acting of Mrs. Shaw throughout the piece is very good, 
Mr. Hamblin makes 
a capital Richard Darvil, and Richings, Gann, Hield, 
Fisher, Johnson, and Wheatley, support the parts as- 
signed to them in a very creditable manner. The 
tableaux, groupings, and scenery, are all admirable. 
Mr. Richings as Lumley Ferrers, over dresses the cha- 


and in the second act excellent. 


racter; we never before saw so much tinsel on a human 
form; his appearance lessened the effect of his acting 
very materially ; we were the more particular in noti- 
cing this, as Mr. Richings generally dresses with great 
taste and judgment. 

Mr. Sinclair, one ofthe best and most popular sing- 
ers of the age, is engaged at the Park. We never shall 
forget his manner of giving that pretty song, “ Spring 
time of year is coming, coming.” 

National Thealre.— We went tothe National on 
Monday night, to see Torlesa, with a determination 
to be pleased, or, at least, with high wrought expecta- 
tions of pleasure; but, to say the truth, we were some- 
what disappointed. Want of room forbids our enter- 
ing into a full analysis of the play, and our remarks 
upon it must necessarily be general, rather than parti- 
cular. The piece is too long, quite too long, requiring 
nearly four hours in representation; to make it a 
popular acting play, it must be greatly curtailed, 
The first act went off very heavily ; the second and 
third not much better; but the fourth and fifth told very 
well. Mr. Wallack performed the part of Tvrtesa to 
the admiration of all present, but the actors generally 
were not at home in their parts. Isabella (Miss Mo- 
nier) was half the time ingudible — many very beauti- 
ful and highly poetical passages in the text, were 
passed over without producing their proper effect, 
The crudities of Tomaso (Lambert) in the first act, 
were happily atoned for in the opening of the second; 
but there is too much of Tomaso, and too much of An- 
gelo, (Conner.) Our admiration for Michael Angelo 
was not increased by the poet's conception, nor by Mr. 
Conner’s representation of the character. It were a 
bold attempt in any one to personate Michael Angelo, 
The effect of the play is lessened by many grossly im- 
probable incidents. It is improbable that Count Fal- 
coné (Mathews) should sell his daughter, for lands, to 
ausurer, It is improbable that a man, such as Tor- 
tesa is represented, should make this foolish requisi- 
tion of the Count, — his bond for a thousand pownds per 
day until his daughter was won, The tableau of the 
picture in the last act was very pretty, and very effect- 
ive. On the whole, we do not think Tortesa as good a 
poem, nor as good a play, as Branca Visconti, by the 
same author. 

The admirable keeping of the scenery, dresses, ete., 
was worthy of all praise, and characteristic of the cor- 
rect taste of the manager. In evidence of this, we will 
state, that the only thing we could observe in the least 
out of the proper way— a thing almost too trivial to 
be mentioned —was Zippa’s giving Tomaso wine 
from a Maraschino bottle, one which we are quite 
sure, was, ata very recent date, filled with the pure 
zara, 


We learn that many novelties are in active prepara- 





tion at the National, 
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SYBILLI. 
A Ballad, translated from the German for the New 
York Literary Gazette. 


Who's here! unhorsed by deadly hand, 
Fall’n in this strange, but Holy Land! 
His steel-clad limbs stretch’d on the ground, 
A purple cloak around him bound, 

And on his breast a cross! 


*Tis he, who, with earth’s bravest son, 

Of Saracens the field hath won — 

He, who upon the holy cross 

Hath lately sworn, and said, “ Amen! 

The Holy Land shall! soon be ta’en 
From unbeliever’s hands.” 


Tis he, ‘tis Robert, called the Good, 

The boldest, and the best in blood, 

The Lion Duke of Normandy! 

His wife, him follow’d to the field, 

And from his side would never yield — 
Loving so tenderly ! 


Behold her coming eagerly, 
With woman’s hopes, with woman’s fears, 
She sees her lord, — the bloody stain, — 
And springs to him amid the crowd, 
And frantic calls on him aloud — 

He answereth not! 


Alas! a deadly poisoned dart 

Hath deeply pierced his noble heart ; 

His corpse is passing slowly on, 

Tears flow in streams from old and young, 
And from the brave ! 


The leech is called, the leech hath come, 
And says, if there can one be found 
To put his lips unto the wound, 
The duke shall live again! 
But he who shall essay the deed, 
No help can save. 


All silent stand — they loved their chief, 
Yet no one will the victim be — 

Sybilli kneels upon her lord, 

With pleasure sparkling in her eyes, 

And forth the deadly poison draws 

With her sweet lips away — 

She faints, — thanks God her husband lives, 
And smiling, dies ! 


MISCELLANEA. 











Kaolin. — MM. Alexandre Brongniart and Mala- 

ti have been, and are still making a strict search 
into the nature of the Kaolin, or earth which is employ- 
ed in the manufacture of porcelain. The facts to which 
they already have cate are, that this earth is a che- 
mical decomposition of feldspar, the gradual transi- 
tion of which has been observed by them; also, that it 
is always found in the close neighborhood of ferrugi- 
nous rocks, in irregular interrupted beds. 


Nitrogen in Plants.--Some experiments, made by 
M. Boussingault, show that trefoil, cultivated in a soil 
previously calcined at a red heat, admits a certain 
quantity of nitrogen into its organization, which, pro- 
bably, proceeds trom the atmosphere. On repeating 
this experiment with peas, a similar result was obtain- 
ed; and besides this, the peas, with no other nourish- 
ment than that which they derived from water and air, 
have flowered, and yielded perfect seeds, and the ni- 
— was more than double in quantity to that origi- 
nally contained in the peas. On comparing these ex- 


periments with those made on oats, &c., it appears that 
only certain plants are apt to derive nitrogen from the 
air, but the manner in which this elementary body fixes 
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ship Claudine, from Havre, being on the open sea, in 
31° 41’ north latitude, and 44° 30’ west longitude, her 
crew felt a severe shock of earthquake, which lasted 
three quarters of an hour, by which the ship was vio- 
lently agitated ; two others, less strong, then succeeded, 
interrupted by smaller shocks, at intervals of from five 
to six seconds, frequently repeated. The noise accom- 
panying each resembled that of thunder. The weather 
was fine and clear, and the sea tranquil, which did not 
appear to receive any peculiar impression. On the 9th 
of the following October, three small shocks were again 
felt, at two in the afternoon, in 27° 37/ north latitude, 
and 31° 7’ west longitude. 





There are numberless reasons ¢o support the maxim, 
that administration becomes more difficult in propor- 
tion as the place where it is exercised is removed from 
the centre of government, just as a weight .acquires 
more preponderance, the nearer it is to the extremity of 
a great lever.— Rousseau. 


Blood. — Some curious experiments on the globules 
of the blood, made by M. Mandl, have led to the fol- 
lowing results: that although other Mammals have 
round globules, those of the family of Ruminatia, which 
contains the camel, lama, &c., present them of an ellip- 
tical shape, like those of birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
They are, however, of smaller diameter, and have other 
minute differences. 


Polygonum linctorium.— The experiments made in 
three places, on the cultivation of the Polygonum tinc- 
torium, give the following results: A space of ground, 
measuring 32,400 square feet, and containing 20,000 
plants of the Polygonum, will produce 4000 or 5000Ib. 
weight of leaves, which will yield from 80 to 1L00lb. of 
indigo. This is the lowest possible valuation, and 
would, probably, be doubled, when the Polygonum is 
cultivated in a more fertile soil, and the summer more 
favorable than that of 1838. The expenses of its cul- 
tivation are stall; only one digging is necessary ; and, 
for the extraction of the indigo, the greatest cost lies in 
a large quantity of hot water, and sulphuric acid or 
lime water. 


Admirable Remark.— One of the best and readiest 
answers we recollect ever to have heard, was made 
last year, at the meeting held in Julien Hall, for the 
suppression of intemperance. A highly respectable 
gentleman present had his misgivings about the - 
priety of making entire abstinence the ground-work of 
reform, and frankly declared, that neither courtesy to 
his visiting friends, nor the usages of social life, would 
yermit him to subscribe to this restriction. Among 
other illustrations to prove that spirits might be often 
advantageously used, he instanced those authors who 
were said todraw their inspiration from the bottle, and 
who wrote best when most intoxicated. He alluded, 
particularly, to the supposed declaration of Lord By- 
ron, that some of his best productions were written 
under the influence of gin. The Rev. Mr. Pierpont, 
(we must be excused for naming him in print,) in an- 
swer, very happily said, “ I very much doubt the truth 
of the story related of the noble bard ; but if it be true, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe he was more under the influ- 
ence of xin when he made this confession, than when 
he wrote his poetry !"—the effect of this reply was pro- 
digious; notwithstanding the character and solemnity 
of the meeting, the audience expressed their sensations 
in some rounds of thundering applause —Philanthro- 
pist. 


WASHINGTON. 


Few columns rose, when Rome was free, 
To mark her patriots’ last repose ; 
When she outlived her liberty, 
The Emp’rors’ mausoleums rose ; 
And Trajan’s shaft was rear’d at last, 
When freedom from the Tiber pass’d. 


“ Better than Trajan,” lowly lies, 
By broad Potomac’s silent shore, 

Hallowing the green declivities 
With glory, now and evermore. 

Art to his fame no aid hath lent — 





itself in végetables is not known. 


His country is his monument. 
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Submarine Volcano. — Onthe 27th of September, the 





ORIGINAL FACETIZ. 





Dick R——, the cleverest wag of the age, was pass- 
ing through State-street to his lodgings, at a rather 
late hour, and accidently looking in the late General 
Morton’s window, observed him, with three friends, 
enjoying a rubber at whist. Dick rang the bell—the 
servant opened the door, and Dick told him to request 
the General (an entire stranger) to step into the hall, a 
gentleman wished to speak to him. The servant return- 
“Go back,” 
said Dick, “ and tell him I must see him; I have bu- 
siness of importance.” The servant returned; and 
the General, the most affable of men, came bowing into 
the hall. ““ Ah! my dear Sir,” said Dick, taking him 
by the hand, “I was just passing by your house, 


ed, saying, the General was engaged. 


casually looked in, saw you engaged in a game of 
whist, and thought I’d stop and ask — what’s trumps.” 


A Distinction without a Difference —A white man 
and an Indian starting one morning upon a hunting 
excursion, agreed to divide whatever came they took 
when they returned at night. They met with poor 
On 


their return, “‘ Come,” said the white man, “ let’s di- 


success, killing only one turkey and one crow. 


vide; I'll take the turkey, and you take the crow.” 
The Indian shook his head. “ Very well, then,” said 
the white man, “ you take the crow, and [’ll take the 
turkey.” 


The height of Asswrance.— The facetious Nash re- 
lates an anecdote of a troublesome friend, named C. 
“ He first,” says Nash, “ invited himself to partake of 
my suppers; next, he took possession of a spare bed 
in my room; in the morning, he put on one of my 
shirts, and left his ragged one, and continued to do so 
till mine were all gone, and his left in their place. He 
then came without any shirt, and wore off one of his 
old ones every morning, until they were all gone too.” 


——— 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Our readers will be pleased to learn that Profes- 
sor Barber (an article from whose pen appears in this 
number) will hereafter contribute frequently to our 
pages. 





We have received various communications, which 
we have not yet had time to peruse ; will endéavor to 
answer all correspondents next week. 

We like “Common Sense” too well, to admit non- 
sense under that signature, : 

The “ Original Facetie” of a “ Looker on in Vi- 
enna,” is as original as his signature. 
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